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Wisconsin People With and Without Public Library Service 


Total population of state—2,939,006. 

Total number of people with public library service—2,056,223. 

Total number of people without public library service—882,783. 

Per cent without—30%. 

Counties without a public library (3 out of 71)—Burnett, Marquette, 
Vilas. 

Places over 5,000 population without a local public library—Cudahy, 
Shorewood, Whitefish Bay, all of which are in Milwaukee county 
which serves these places through county branches. 

Figures for fiscal year 1932. 


Of the total number (2,056,223) with public library service, 
1,371,671 are in 15 counties (Brown, Columbia, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, 
La Crosse, Langlade, Marinette, Milwaukee, Oconto, Outagamie, Pepin, 
Portage, Racine, Winnebago, Wood) which have county library service; 
663,245 are in cities and villages in 53 other counties (not included 
above) which have local public libraries; and 21,307 are in 23 rural 
towns in 15 counties which pay for service from 20 adjacent city or vil- 
lage libraries. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF READINGS AND RECITATIONS, GAME AND 
PARTY MATERIAL 


Compiled by Elinor Jean Francis, Student, Wisconsin Library School 


What can I read for an Arbor day pro- 
gram? What kind of a party can I 
give? Can you find me a speech for an 
oratorical contest? What games are 
there for a summer camp group? How 
can I keep my sick child amused? These 
are just a few of the questions that are 
continually being met by libraries. The 
demand is insatiable and the call is eter- 
nally for something new and different. 
The old books fail to satisfy; something 
up-to-date is wanted. 

With this in mind, the following lists 
have been compiled. Since the field is 
practically unlimited the line must neces- 
sarily be drawn somewhere, therefore the 
year 1929 has been taken as a point of 
departure. The lists make no pretense 
to completeness, but an attempt has been 
made to include those books which will 
have real value to library patrons. 
Wherever possible the books have been 
examined. 

It is suggested that the librarian 
should not confine herself to these spe- 
cial collections for recitation purposes. 
The whole poetry collection offers a large 
field of possibilities and should not be 
overlooked. Further, many of the books 
on speech technique contain sample prose 
and poetry selections. To the list has 
been appended some of the more reput- 
able commercial houses from which many 
readings may be secured. Catalogs will 
usually be furnished on request. 

The librarian should use her discretion 
in buying books of monologues listed 
here, considering the requirements of her 
patrons. Some of the monologues in- 
cluded in the collections may be found 
unsuitable for many purposes. It would 
be well to examine the books before pur- 
chase if possible. 

GAMES, PARTIES, AND RECRBATION 
Games 
Alexander, 


book for every occasion. 
Lippincott, $1.50. 


Games for parties, outings, socials, the 
fireside, and schools, 


Vv. C. The everyday games 
1930. 144p. 


Elliott, B. P. Games, stunts, socials and 
parties for use in school, church, and 
community organizations. 1929. Paine 
Pub. Co. $1. pa. 60¢. 


Elson, James Claude. 
tion. (Social workers lib.) 
tury, $2.25, 

Suitable for both young and old, for 
scout leaders, camp directors, teachers, 
social workers and community leaders. 
Has a discussion of the problem, sug- 
gestions for programs, and a bibliog- 
raphy. The author is a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Fretwell, Mrs. Jean (Hosford). Good 
games; with an introd. by J. F. Wil- 
liams; illus, by Keith Ward. 1930. 160p. 
illus. Rand McNally, $2. 

Indoor and outdoor games, the direc- 
tions for which are incorporated in a 
narrative. 


Community recrea- 
1929. Cen- 


Horrigan, Olive Katherine. Creative ac- 
tivities in physical education; correlated 
and integrated games and dances from 
many countries; drawings by Verne 
Cole. 1929. 147p. illus., diag. Barnes, 
$2. 

An outline of activities for school and 
playground. Includes also the use of 
poetry in physical education and a pro- 
gram developed from Greek history. 


Playground and recreation association of 
America. Recreative athletics; rev. and 
enl. ed. 1929. Barnes, $1. 

A practical handbook for gymnasium 
teachers and playground directors. 


Smith, Charles F. Games and game lead- 
ership. 1932. 658p. Dodd, $2.50. 
Games for every occasion indoors and 
outdoors, ranging from those for little 
children to scout activities. A complete 
book, well illustrated and diagrammed. 
Hints on game leadership and teaching. 


Wegener, Albert Benjamin. 
and other play activities. 
don press, $2. 

Activities limited to social groups, in- 
formal play, gymnasium and school rec- 
reation. Compact and brief. 


Play games 
1930. Abing- 


Outdoor Games 
Collins, Archie Frederick. Boys’ and 
girls’ book of outdoor games; illus. by 
the author. 1929. 274p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $2. 
In two parts—one for games without im- 
plements, two for those with them. Sup- 
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plements his Book of indoor games. (Ap- 


pleton, $2) 


Frick, Flora M. Stunts for summer, es- 
pecially for camps. (Sergel’s acting 
drama 1930. pam. Dramatic, 50¢. 


Hibbert, Eric Noel. Recreational games. 
1929. diag. Putnam, $1.50. 
125 games for boys, compiled by the 
fymnasium master of Harrow. 


Parties 

Andrews, Margaret Lockwood. The com- 
plete book of parties. 1932. 3837p. il- 
lus. Funk, $2. 

Inexpensive entertainment with sug- 
gestions for menus and decorations. 
Half of the book is devoted to children’s 
parties, 


Depew, Arthur M. The Cokesbury party 
book. 19382. 404p. Cokesbury press, 
$1.50. 

“52 planned parties with 600 games 
and stunts,’’-—(Subtitle.) For large as 
well as small groups. Follows the cal- 
endar. Has a bibliography and alpha- 
betical and classified indexes. 


Dilatush, Frieda B. Good Grange pro- 
grams; a year’s entertainment for the 
Grange. 1930. 208p. illus. March Bros. 
pa. 75¢. 

Twenty-four programs and 3 money- 
making and entertainment suggestions. 
Games, stunts and readings. Suitable 
for other purposes. 


Geister, Edna. Geister games. 1930. 


176p. R. R. Smith, $1.50. 
Easily arranged games, 
races for parties. 


stunts and 


Hamilton, Bertha M. Please come to my 
party; with illus. by J. A. Macdonald. 
1929. 149p. illus. Little, $1.75. 

Full directions for 12 children’s par- 
ties appropriate to each month, Attrac- 
tive, well-made book. 


Lamkin, Nina B. Good times for all times. 
1929. French, $4. teacher’s ed. $2.50. 
Entertainment for all occasions. Ten 
programs for all types of parties and 
organizations. Aids in costuming and 
play production. Bibliography of plays, 
readings, dances, etc, 


Miller, Catherine Atkinson. Stunts of all 
lands. 1930. R. R. Smith, $1.50. 
In two parts. I. Plays and panto- 
mimes based on legends or comedies. 
II. New ideas for games and parties. 


Owen, E. Happy party book. 1929. 111p. 


illus. Abingdon press, $1, 
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Plumb, Beatrice. Here’s for a good time. 
1929. 265p. Denison, $1.50. 
Parties for holidays and all social oc- 
casions. For young and old. Arranged 
by the calendar. 


Rohrbough, Katherine Ferris, ed. Suc- 
cessful stunts. 1929. 184p. R. R. Smith, 
$1.50. 

“50 short, impromptu dramatic stunts 
for social occasions.”—(Subtitle.) Plays, 
pantomimes and pageants for indoor or 
outdoor presentation. 


Parties and 
1931. 


Tipton, Mrs. Edna (Sibley). 
Picnics for very young people. 
Crowell, $2. 

Takes care of the party from the 
sending of the invitation to the depart- 
ure of the last guest. 


Silk, Agnes Kay and Fanning, Clara Eliza- 
beth, comps. Index to parties. (Useful 
reference ser.) 1930. Faxon, $1.50. 

Index to games and parties described 
in 15 books and 153 issues of periodicals. 
Bibliography. 


Intelligence Games 
Foster, Frank P. II. 
159p. Century, $1. 
One of the quizzing books now in 
vogue. Contains one-page biographies 
of well-known historical and modern 
figures with means of grading, and an- 
swers in the back. 


Who’s this? 1932. 


Goldsmith, John Francis. Quiz yourself; 
an examination in general knowledge. 
1931. 66p. Harcourt, $1. 

Questions on everything under the sun 
with ten answers from which to choose. 
Correct answers in the back. 


For the Convalescent Child 
Bell, Louise Price. Sick-a-bed Sally. 
1932. 96p. illus. Crowell, $1.50. 


A child’s story about Sally’s hospital 
experiences. Contains suggestions for 
amusing convalescent children. 


Parker, Mrs. Jane. 101 ways to entertain 
your child when recovering from an ill- 
ness or separated from playmates; illus. 
from original drawings by Mabel B. Hill. 
1932. 151p. illus. Noble, $2. 


Woodman, Mary, comp. Amusements for 
invalids. 1930. Stokes, $1.50. 
Character reading, palmistry, card 
games and tricks, fortune telling, sil- 
houette cutting, indoor gardening, etc., 
are among its aids to the distracted 
mother. 
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READINGS AND RECITATIONS 


Readings for Special Occasions 
Auld, William Muir. Christmas traditions. 
1931. Macmillan, $1.75. 
Based on many valuable and out-of- 
print works. Excellent. 


Carnegie library school association. comp. 
Our holidays in poetry, compiled by 
Mildred P. Harrington, Josephine H. 
Thomas and a committee of the associa- 
tion. 1929. 480p. Wilson, $2.25. 

Material from eight pamphlets pub- 
lished separately at 60¢ each. Includes 
poems on Lincoln, Washington, Easter, 
Arbor day, Mother’s day, Memorial day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Deming, Norma H. and Bemis, Katharine. 
Pieces for every day the schools cele- 
brate. enl. ed. 1931. Noble, $2. 

Two new sections, “Father’s day” and 
“Commencement day”. New material as 
well as the old standbys. 


Frost, Leslie. Come Christmas; a selec- 
tion of Christmas poetry, song, drama 
and prose. 1929. 430p. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $2.50. 


Gribble, Leonard R. A Christmas treas- 


ury in prose and verse. 1929. 2381p. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 
Hubbard, Alice and Babbitt, Adeline. The 


golden flute. 1932. 320p. Day, $3. 

“An anthology of poetry for younger 
children.”—(Subtitle.) Short poems to 
read to children or to be recited by 
them. Author, first line and subject in- 
dexes, 


McCracken, Elizabeth, comp. Great- 
grandmother’s. piece-book; illus. by 
Mary L. Seaman. (Little lib.) 1931. 


149p. illus. Macmillan, $1. 


A child’s book of recitations gathered 
from great-grandmother’s book of 


Pieces, Brief notes introduce each piece. 

Paulmier, Hilah, and Schauffler, R. H. 
comps. Roosevelt day. 1932. 245p. 
Dodd, $2. 


“Best prose and verse about T. R. as 
boy, young man, public servant, rancher, 
soldier, president, explorer, and world 
citizen. With anecdotes, programs, for 
the day’s observance, and an original 
sketch of his life.’—Swhbtitle. 


Pittsburgh. Carnegie library. Stories to 
tell to children; a selected list with 
stories and poems for holiday programs. 
5th ed. 1932. 96p. Pittsburgh, Carne- 
gie library. pa. 30¢. 

A few stories of the former edition 
are omitted and many new ones added. 
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Sanford, Anne P. and Schauffler, Robert 
Haven. eds. Graduation day. (Our 
American holidays) 1930. Dodd, $2. 

An anthology of verse and prose for 
students and teachers. Addresses, ora- 
tions, readings, sermons, plays, pag- 
eantry and graduation programs. 

More material on the subject may be 
found in E. E, Preston. Popular com- 
mencement book. 1931. Denison, $2. 


Shipman, Dorothy Middlebrook. ed. Star- 
dust and holly; poems and songs of 
Christmas. 1932. 235p. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 


Stevenson, Burton Egbert and Stevenson, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Shepard (Butler). comps. 
Days and deeds; a book of verse for 
children’s reading and speaking; new 
ed. rev. and enl. 1931. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

Much new material makes it worth 
while having this as well as the old edi- 
tion. 


Stevenson, Burton Egbert. My country; 
poems of history for young Americans. 
1932. 428p. Houghton, $3.50. 

An anthology in which selections for 
reading may be found. Poems are ar- 
ranged chronologically with an intro- 
ductory note for each, 


Wynne, Annette. All through the 
1932. 3864p. Stokes, $2. 


A poem for each day of the year. 


year. 


Declamations and Speeches 


Edgerton, Mrs. Alice (Craig) A speech 
for every occasion. 1931. 427p. illus. 
Noble, $2. 


Short speeches arranged under subject 
headings. Compiled partly from sug- 
gestions from librarians. 


Farma, William Joseph, ed. Prose, poetry 
and drama for oral interpretation; se- 
lected and arranged by the author. 
1930. 6527p. Harper, $2.50. 

Selections for reading aloud, not mem- 
orizing. Literature old and new—plays, 
‘Stories, essays, poems and sketches. 


Johnson, Gertrude Elizabeth. Modern lit- 
erature for oral interpretation; practice 
book for vocal expression; rev. ed. 1930. 
Century, $2.50. 

Greatly enlarged. Valuable selections 
of prose and poetry for high school stu- 
dents. A selection on declamatory con- 
tests and a bibliography. 


Lindgren, H. D. Modern speeches. rev. 
ed. 1930. Crofts, $3. 


Collection of speeches delivered since 
1920 by prominent men, 
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O’Neill, James Milton and Riley, Floyd K. 
comps. Contemporary speeches. 1930. 
Century, $2.50. 

Seventy-seven speeches representative 
of the oratory of 1925-1930. In addition 
to the usual thing it has radio, business 
speeches, technical and professional ad- 
dresses. 


Orations of the Northern oratorical league. 
1932. 106p. Ann Arbor press, 25¢. 

Orations delivered by members of the 

teams of the universities in the league. 


Proctor, Leslie C. comp. Selections for 
public speaking; comp, and adapted by 
Leslie C. Proctor and G. T. Stroop. 1930. 
217p. Scribner, $1.25. 

Prose and poetry. The selections are 
limited to five minutes, 


Shurter, Edwin, Du Bois, ed. Winning 
declamations and how to speak them. 
rev. ed. 1929. Noble, $2. 

For high schools and colleges. 
tically a new book, 


Prac- 


ed. Prose and 
1930. 


Smith, William Palmer, 
verse for speaking and reading. 
382p. Harcourt, $1.60. 

Selections for reading aloud or recit- 
ing, ninety per cent of which have not 
been published in other collections. 
Listed by length—one to thirteen min- 
utes. 


University Oratorical annual. 4 v. 1929- 
date. Ed. by E. E. Anderson and B. E. 
Youngdahl. St. Peter, Minn. Forensic 
press, $2 each. 
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Monologues 
Cecil, Mary. Breezy episodes. 
French, $1.50. 


1932. 134p. 


Monologues for women. 
Penn, $1.50. 


Huet, Florence. 
1932. 170p. illus. 


Kenyon, Doris Margaret. Doris Kenyon’s 
monologues. 1929. Penn, $1.50. 


Parker, Mrs. Mary Moncure. Snappy mon- 
ologues. 1931. 134p. French, $1.50. 
35 monologues written by a radio en- 
tertainer. 


Quaife, Elise and Nehring, Ernest. Mono- 
logues of every day. 1931. 48p. French, 
75¢. 


Commercial Houses 


Baker, Walter H. 
Mass. 


41 Winter St., Boston, 


Ivan, Bloom, Hardin Co. 3806 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Wetmore Declamation bureau. 1304 S. 


Newton Ave., Sioux City, Iowa, 


Means and McClean.,525 Arlington Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wingate Co. Walnut St. at 2nd., Des 

Moines, Iowa. 

Lists of selections may be secured from 
the Wisconsin High School Forensic Asso- 
ciation, and lists and package libraries of 
loan material on the various grades are 
available from the Department of Debat- 
ing and Public Discussion, University ex- 
tension, Madison, Wisconsin, 





SUMMER SESSION SUSPENDED 


The Commission regrets to have to announce that the summer session of the 
Wisconsin Library School must be suspended this year, on account of the limited 
funds made available for our work during the next fiscal year. 
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CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DEPRESSION 
PLANS FOR OVERCOMING IT 


A Selected Bibliography 
Compiled by Alice MacKinnon, Legislative Reference Library, Madison, Wisconsin, 


This bibliography was compiled for an essay contest among high school students 
on the subject, “What Are the Causes of the Present Depression and What Is a 
Feasible Plan for Overcoming It?” It is necessarily very selective because much of 
the material which presented itself will not be accessible to the group for whom the 
bibliography was compiled and because of the immaturity of the students who will 
use it. In spite of these limitations, however, some material has been included which 
may not seem appropriate for high school students. The subject, involved as it is 
with the intricacies of money and credit, banking, international debt, the tariff, can- 
not be simplified beyond a certain point. 


Arendtz, H. F. Way out of depression. 
1931. Houghton. 

“Maintains that the world’s shortage 
of gold is chiefly responsible for the 
present economic depression and that 
international remonetization of silver is 
the way out.” From the Book Review 
Digest 1931. 


construction programs. Includes an ad- 
dress by J. R. Commons favoring un- 
employment insurance.” 


Donham, W. V. Business looks at the un- 
foreseen. 1931. Whittlesey. 


Part 2. “Current problems and plans” 
outlines the various plans sponsored by 
Chase, Soule, Rorty, etc. Part One also 


Baker, C. W. Pathways back to prosper- has chapters on economic planning. 


ity. 1932. Funk. 

Characterized as “A study of defects 
in our social machine and how to mend 
them.” 


Ely, R. T. Hard times—the way in and 
the way out. 1931. Macmillan. 

“A study of causes of economic and 
business depressions and pro- 
posals for a way out.” From the Book 
Review Digest 1931. 


Beard, C. A. America faces the future. 
1932. Houghton. 

Includes articles by N. M. Butler, J. T. 
Adams, C, A. Beard, etc., on the causes 
of the depression with plans for over- 
coming it. 


Hansen, A. H. Economic stabilization in 
an unbalanced world. 1931 Harcourt. 
In four parts. “International causes 
Chase, Stuart. A new deal. 1932. Mac- of instability . World-wide un- 
millan. employment, its causes and proposed 
Summarizes the prevailing economic fometics. Population | stabitisntion. 
philosophy since the industrial revolu- ning ae panna pr Reon 
tion, graphically portrays the ten years Review Digest 1932. Ls 
preceding the present depression, and : 
presents causes of the depression and 
plans for immediate and long-term re- 
lief. 


Hawtry, R. G. Trade depressions and the 
‘way out. 1931. Longmans. 
Blames the world depression ‘fon the 
mismanagement of credit” and advo- 
cates “the expansion of bank credit.” 


Chase, Stuart. Out of the depression and 
after. 1931. Day. 
“Discusses what lies immediately be- 


fore us, particularly in the curve of the James, F. C. The road to revival. 1932. 





present depression, what is to be the 
outcome of the struggle between Russia 
and the U. S., and the outlook for me- 
chanical civilization. Also takes up the 
question of national planning.” 


Conference on permanent preventives of 
unemployment. Permanent preventives 
of unemployment; addresses. 1931. 
Wash. 


“Takes up stabilization, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and public works and 


Harper. 


Background and growth of the pres- 
ent economic system are presented to- 
gether with the causes of the present 
depression and plans for immediate and 
long-range relief. 


Laidler, H. W. Unemployment and its 


remedies. 1931. New York League of 
Industrial Democracy. 

Discussion of the general problem of 
unemployment as well as the specific 
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problem of unemployment during the 
depression. Also comments on_ such 
plans for alleviating it as a public 
works building program, unemployment 
insurance, etc. 


Leech, Harper. Paradox of plenty. 1932. 
McGraw. 

“Mr. Leech argues that ‘this is not a 
depression, but a mishandling of the 
greatest era of plenty the world has 
ever known,’ and that the way out is 
through a wider application of cheap 
electrical energy to replace steam power,” 
ete. “He also argues that America, 
through her limitless supply of raw ma- 
terials, power and technical skill can be 
increasingly independent of foreign 
markets.” From the Book Review Di- 
gest 1932. 


Lippmann, Walter. Notes on the crisis. 


1931. Day. 


Mazur, P. M. 

1931. Viking. 

Among the chapters in the book are: 
Financial and political failure. Money 
and overproduction. Permanent meas- 
ures for prevention. The national eco- 
nomic council. Changes in national and 
international banking. 


New roads to prosperity. 


Paish, Sir George. 
1931. Putnam. 
Analysis by an English economist of 
the present world dilemma with pro- 
posed remedies. 


Way to recovery. 


Patterson, E. M. World’s economic dilem- 
ma. 1930. McGraw. 

Analysis of causes and proposals for 

relief in the first year of the depression. 


Salter, Sir J. A. Recovery. the second ef- 


fort. 1932. Century. 

Gives the “causes that have brought 
the world into its present distress and 
indicates the requirements, economic, 
financial, commercial and political, up- 
on which to base a new world order.” 


From the Book Review Digest 1932. 
1932. 


Soule, G. J. Planned society. Mac- 


millan. 

Analysis of the situation past, pres- 
ent and future, expanded from articles 
which appeared in the New Republic 
(listed below). Mr. Soule has been ap- 
pointed by President Butler, of Columbia 
University, to serve on a committee of 
17 economic experts who will investi- 
gate the economic crisis and make rec- 
ommendations for constructive action. 
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Planning and con- 
1930. Wash. 


U. S. Commerce Dept. 
trol of public works. 
Govt. print. off. 

A report of the committee on recent 
economic changes of the president’s con- 
ference on unemployment. Plan for a 
public works program which will be ef- 
fective during a depression. 


U. S. Congress. Hearings before the com- 
mittee on finance, U. S. Senate, author- 
izing and directing the finance commit- 
tee to make an investigation and study 
of the present economic problem of the 
U. S. with a view to securing construc- 
tive suggestions with respect to the so- 
lution of such problems. 1931. Wash. 
Govt. print. off. 


Causes of the depression and sugges- 
tions for relief given before the Senate 
Finance Committee by business, indus- 
trial, labor, educational leaders from all 
parts of the country. In six parts. 


U. S. Congress. Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the committee on manu- 
factures, U. S. Senate; a bill to estab- 
lish a National Economic Council. 

Discussion by business, industrial, 
labor, educational leaders. In two parts. 
There is an abundance of material here 
as well as in the foregoing entry, but 
it will be necessary to select in order 
to make it of real service. 


Articles in Periodicals 


Baker, N. D. Is economic planning pos- 
sible. Review of Reviews, Sept. 1931, 
v. 84, p. 57-59. 

“A Democratic view of possible relief 
from the world’s present economic 
plight.” 


Causes of the world’s hard times. Lit- 

erary Digest, Oct. 11, 1930, v. 107, p. 7-9. 

Quoted opinions of the fundamental 
cause of the depression. 


Chase, Stuart. Harnessing the wild horses 


of industry. Atlantic Monthly, June 
1931, v. 147, p. 776-787. 
Economic planning. His The new 


deal, listed above, includes some of this 
article, 


Congress considers economic planning. 
Congressional Digest, Apr. 1932, v. 11, 
p. 98-101. 

“Two articles by L. L. Lorwin entitled: 
Origins and development of economic 
councils, and Economic councils today in 
other countries. Includes Swope plan, 
Chamber of Commerce plan, Chase plan. 
Has pro and con articles on the follow- 
ing: Should an economic planning 
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system be established in the U. S.? And, 
should the federal government set up an 
economic planning council?” Some of 
the pros: Soule, Chase, La Follette, etc. 
Some of the cons: Mitchell, Traylor, 
Swope, etc. 


The crisis in world finance and trade. 
(Academy of political science, Proceed- 
ings, May 1932). 

“Includes addresses on the breakdown 
in world trade, tariffs and the movement 
of goods, reparations and war debts, 
cancellation of war debts, political debts 
of all nations and their relation to de- 
pressed agriculture, the basis of German 
credit, and world organization in finance 
and trade.” 


Jconomists urge increased federal aid to 
states and cities. American City, Jan. 
1933, v. 48, p. 54. 

Short discussion of federal taxation 
as a means of raising more money for 
needed aid to states and cities. 


Galloway, G. B. National economic plan- 
ning. Editorial Research Reports, Aug. 
1, 1931, p. 517-530. 

“Advance planning” with “suggested 
national plans” by Chase, Soule, Beard, 
Hoover, ete. 


Gifford, W. S. American way out of the 
depression. Review of Reviews, June 
1931, v. 83, p. 50-51. 

The president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company speaks 
his views. 


Keynes, J. M. The world’s economic out- 


look. Atlantic Monthly, May 1932, 
v. 149, p. 521-526. 
Discussion of the world depression 


from the money, credit, gold standard 
angle, the beneficient effects on indus- 
try in England after going off the gold 
standard, and the improbability of re- 
covery until the financial structure is set 
in order. 


How to reset a world out of joint. Liter- 
ary Digest, May 23, 1931, v. 109, p. 5-6. 


Summary of the recommendations of 
the Sixth Biennial Session of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce toward 
restoration of international trade. 


How war makes depressions. Literary 
Digest, Sept. 26, 1931, v. 110, p. 40. 
Speculation and inflation in wartime 
with post-war deflation inevitably fol- 
lowing. Includes a comparative graph 
of the economic conditions in the Uni- 
ted States during and the period following, 
the War of 1812, the Civil War, the 
World War. 
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Lloyd, E. M. J. Gold, is it to blame for 
the world-wide depression? New Re- 
public, Nov. 5, 1930, v. 64, p. 312-316. 

Presents the view “that fluctuations 
in price of gold are the dominating fac- 
tor in causing the present world-wide 
depression.” 


Long-range planning for the regulariza- 
tion of industry; report of subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on unemployment 
and industrial stabilization of the Na- 
tional Progressive Conference. New Re- 
public, Jan. 18, 1932, v. 69 sup., p. 1-23; 
Jan. 27, 1932, v. 69, p. 296-297; Mar. 23, 
1932, v. 70, p. 155. 


Mellon, A. W. Analysis of war and its 
economic aftermath. Review of Re- 
views, June 1931, v. 83, p. 82-83. 

Short article on the war as one of the 
chief causes of the depression by the ex- 
secretary of the treasury. 


National and world planning. Annals of 


American Academy, July 1932, v. 162, 
p. 1-180. 
Includes discussion of socialist and 


capitalist planning with a section given 
over to “Planning against unemploy- 
ment through public works.” May be 
rather difficult for high school students, 
but it is pertinent. 


National economic league. The causes of 
the present depression, and the desir- 
ability of an international economic con- 
ference. Consensus, Aug. 1931, p. 7—45. 

Opinions of many economists, sociolo- 
gists, engineers as to the causes of the 
depression in short statements without 
reasons to back them up. 


Post-war war blamed for the world de- 
pression. Literary Digest, June 6, 1931, 
v. 109, p. 54. 

An opinion backed by quotations from 
the Wall Street Journal. 


Roberts, G. E. Why are we depressed? 
Review of Reviews, Jan. 1931, v. 83, 
p. 37. 


Short, but to the point. 


Slitcher, S. J. Is the tariff a cause of the 
depression? Current History, Jan. 1932, 
v. 35, p. 519-524, 

Maintains that the tariff is an impor- 
tant contributing cause. 


Smoot, Reed. Our tariff and the depres- 
sion. Current History, Nov. 1931, v. 35, 
p. 173-181. 

Defense of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
as being a safeguard to industry during 
the depression by one of the fathers of 
tariff. 
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Soule, G. J. Chaos or control. New Re- 
public, Mar. 9, 1932, v. 70, p. 88-92; Mar. 
16, 1932, v. 70, p. 121-125; Mar. 23, 1932, 
v. 70, p. 148-151; Mar. 30, 1932, v. 70, 
p. 175-179; Apr. 6, 1932, v. 70, p. 199-204. 

Five parts. Impotent business. The 
organizing man. We learn from. war. 
Russia’s economic invention. A chal- 
lenge to inaction. (Material included in 
his book listed above) 


Soule, G. J. Which way out. 
Mar. 1933, v. 89, p. 148-151. 
Presents various plans for the “way 
out” with comments on their workabil- 
ity. Among the plans presented are: 
lst Hoover plan. 2nd Hoover plan. 
Liberal credit policy. Public works. 
Rorty plan. Voluntary domestic allot- 
ment plan. Five-day week. The Doug- 
las credit plan. Inflation of currency. 
Stamped scrip. The barter exchange or 
the Graham plan. 


Forum, 


Taussig, F. W. Doctors, economists, and 


the depression. Harper’s Magazine, 
Aug. 1932, v. 165, p. 355-363. 
Discussion of business cycles, but 


more particularly the depression phase 
of the cycle with special emphasis on 
the present depression. Discussion also 
includes the suggested measures for re- 
lief which in the opinion of the author 
may relieve, but will not cure the dis- 
ease. 


That “Kent plan” to bring back 1927 pros- 
perity. Literary Digest, Jan. 28, 1933, 
v. 115, p. 40-41. 

The plan of Fred I. Kent, an official of 
the American Banker’s Association, for 
relief of the depression with comments 
by various newspapers. 
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Titus, P. M. Some fiscal aspects of using 
public works as an aid in maintaining 
business equilibrium. Southwestern So- 
cial Science Quarterly, Sept. 1931, p. 103- 
119. 

Includes chapters on financing public 
improvement by means of indebtedness 
and the practicability of financing them 
out of current taxation. 


To plan or not to plan. Literary Digest, 
Dec. 5, 1931, v. 111, p. 38-40. 

“Summary of eight economic stabili- 

zation plans’ in concise tabulated form, 


War-debt reduction and business recov- 
ery. Literary Digest, Jan. 24, 1931, 
v. 108, p. 38. 

Opinion of Albert H. Wiggin of the 
Chase National Bank of New York fa- 
voring reduction of foreign debts with 
controversial newspaper opinion. 


What can legislatures do about the emer- 
gency: a symposium. State Govern- 
ment, Mar. 1932. 

“Contains the opinions of prominent 
men all over the United States on what 
state legislatures can and should do to 
relieve the depression.” 


When we choose to plan. Survey, Mar. 1, 
1932, p. 565-628. 

Articles by Stuart Chase, L. L. Lor- 
win, Isador Lubin, H. S. Pearson, E, C. 


Lindeman, ete. 


Why the crisis? American Federationist, 
Mar. 1933. 

Cause from the point of view of fal- 
len farm prices and bankrupt farmers 
with their effect on the economic life of 


urban centers. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Book Preservation Project in the 
Young People’s Room, Milwaukee 
Public Library 


A campaign to protect the new and 
preserve the old books has been vigor- 
ously carried on in the Young People’s 
Room during the last few weeks. 

The necessity for this, in the first 
place, was economic, but the campaign 
was precipitated on account of finding a 
number of seriously mutilated books. 
The books most badly damaged were 
those drawn by older boys and girls. 


The popular story books suffered most. 
The corners of pages were brutally torn 
off, making the books perfectly unsightly. 
This atrocity seemed to break out all at 
once. We began to check the books 
when they were returned as carefully as 
possible, and we questioned the borrow- 
ers, but did not get satisfactory results 
until we went at it more thoroughly. 


The first step taken was to get the 
card numbers, names, and addresses of 
the children who had borrowed the dam- 
aged books, going back about six 
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charges. We wrote each borrower’s card 
number on a separate manila slip, with 
the title or number of the book at the 
bottom. By sorting the slips numeri- 
cally, the repeated charges were discov- 
ered. The books were put aside. No- 
tices were sent to the borrowers to come 
to the library. 

In response to the notices children and 
parents came. To the latter we ex- 
plained the necessity for the investiga- 
tion, and in every case we won the co- 
operation of the parents, besides making 
their acquaintance. Many of the chil- 
dren made the oft repeated answer, “It 
was so.” However, some of the children 
gave us satisfactory reports on the con- 
dition of the books when drawn. Finally 
we discovered that much of the damage 
had been done by boys with nervous dis- 
orders, who seemed to be unconscious of 
the seriousness of the offense. 

To call attention to other injuries, we 
placed books, with various damages, in 
glass show cases on the tables, with 
notes like this: “The damage to this 
book was the result of not wrapping it 
onarainy day.” Three girls’ books with 
torn edges were displayed like this: 
“Who is guilty?” 

In the primary section other devices 
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were used. A torn book had this: “Oh, 
oh, oh! If this were your own book how 
sad you would be to have it torn.” A 
book with stained cover had this note: 
“Look here. Some one took this new 
book out in the rain without a cover.” A 
brightly colored picture of children with 
umbrellas in the rain accompanied the 
book. Another book with pencil marks 
had this note: “Have you a_ baby 
brother or sister at your house? Do you 
think the baby did this? Put the book 
away where the baby can not get it while 
you are at school.” With turned down 
pages this was used: “Ask for a book- 
mark at the desk and mark your place 
with it when you stop reading.” Book 
marks made of scrap paper are always 
at hand, as well as a sample of an easily 
made book cover. 

All books are now checked when re- 
turned and issued; injuries are noted; 
and the children are urged to report all 
damages found. We stress the fact that 
the library has little money to spend, and 
that we must save in the library as we 
are saving in the home. 

Mutilations are notably less, and the 
spirit in helping, fine. 

—Mary E. DousMAN, Head of Young 
People’s Room. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


There is more at stake in municipal 
budgets than dollars and cents. We have 
to stave off social bankruptcy with one 
hand while we fight financial bankruptcy 
with the other. The problem of the un- 
employed is not merely one of feeding 
and sheltering 48,000,000 individuals. It 
is aiso one of keeping up individual 
morale. 

When buildings decay, we can rebuild 
them. When bridges collapse, we can 
rebuild them. When material things dis- 
integrate they can be _ reconstructed. 
But once the morale of the individual has 
broken down, it is gone forever. More 
than the stock market crash, more than 
lost fortunes, more than want and de- 


privation and hunger, this is the tragedy 
of the depression. 

Schools, libraries, recreation centers— 
these keep up morale, and the unem- 
ployed are using them. Take them away 
and what then? Be selfish and be 
afraid. Watch the cost of crime go up. 

Municipal governments, more than any 
other agency in the country today, are 
dictating the future course of American 
life. It is no small responsibility.—Na- 
TIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW, Nov. 1932. 


Use of Libraries 


That libraries are being used more 
than ever before can not be doubted as 
one reads the figures published by the 
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American Library Association. One- 
tenth of the population of the U. S. is 
represented in the reports of the 33 cities 
chosen. The 81,591,428 books which 
were borrowed from these libraries in 
1932 indicate an increase of more than 
87% since 1929. Not only were more 
books taken home to be read, but more 
people used library reading rooms and 
more books were used within the libraries 
than ever before. 


Observation 


The depression isn’t a wholly bad 
thing for libraries. First, people read to 
find out what it is all about. Then they 
discover that they have spent a very 
pleasant evening without any expense. 
It so happens that a library book is 
cheaper than any other conceivable sort 
of recreation except walking. After the 
habit is once formed, people find they 
like an occasional evening at home. 
Now, many want better homes and a 
family. So it all works around in a far 
from vicious circle. There is basic re- 
construction in the idea —READERS’ INK, 
April 1933. 


Statement of Progress 


1931-1932—Sixtieth year 


The much discussed Depression, which 
is teaching people to make the most out 
of their resources, is bringing many to 
the Public Library who have not de- 
pended on its service in the past. If 
ever man needed the heart warming to 
be derived from the “felloeshippe of 
bookes” it is now. When uncertainty 
walks with us each day, when demands 
upon courage seem more than we can 
meet, when perplexity faces us at every 
turn, then is the time for the surcease of 
care to be found in books. The “litera- 
ture of escape’ whereby we are per- 
mitted to forget the present and to sail 
upon far seas or to vicariously live the 
lives of others, has a peculiar value at 
this time. Utilitarian books, the reading 
of which is but listening with the eye 
to the experience or advice of another, 
help to difficult decisions or new activi- 
ties. The literature of aspiration, which 
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breathes into the soul of the reader new 
ambitions, new courage, new vision, helps 
many a person to face a changing future. 
“Subjective values have risen and states 
of mind now seem more important for 
the world’s welfare, peace and prosper- 
ity than the price of wheat or cotton, the 
tradition of banks or the earnings of 
railways.” And so the perplexed, the 
discouraged, the thinking and the search- 
ing minds have turned to the fellowship 
of books and libraries know no depres- 
sion— ANNUAL REPORT, Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Library, 1931-1932. 


Social Issues 


Just now the preoccupation of the pub- 
lic with social issues is shown in the 
flood of books on these subjects in the 
past two years. Many of them, while 
popular, embody the best conclusions of 
social research. The public will read 
them as it will not read professional re- 
ports. The librarian can encourage this 
type of reading if he knows himself what 
it is all about. And he had better know, 
because these issues will not down. 
They will arise in every period of the 
crisis. We will have to face them before 
we can go much further along the path 
of culture, progress and good will. 
Scientists through the world are recog- 
nizing this fact—Research and the li- 
brary, by Mrs. Lillian Symes, NEws 
NoTES OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES, Jan. 
1933. 


Occupations in an Age of Unemployment 


Somewhat paradoxical seems the ex- 
hibit mentioned in the City Library Bul- 
letin, Springfield, Mass., March 1933. 


“AN INDEX TO OCCUPATIONS” 


An index to more than a hundred oc- 
cupations—from acting to zoology—may 
be consulted in Rice Hall. The list is 
planned for the use of anyone choosing 
or changing his work. Under each head- 
ing are listed books or chapters from 
books on the opportunities in that voca- 
tion; and, wherever possible, b‘ographies 
of men or women who have made it their 
life work; and, in some instances, novels 
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whose main interest it is. The index is 
not complete; obviously it is the kind of 
thing that grows as pages about occupa- 
tions are found here and there—for in- 
stance “laboratory technicians” and “col- 
lecting and growing medicinal plants”. 

“In the last three years, 30,370 new 
readers have taken out library cards and 
the books borrowed each day would make 
a pile nearly four times as high as the 
Municipal tower” we read in the April 
Bulletin of the Springfield City Library 
Bulletin. We dont know how high the 
Municipal tower is but they circulated 
2,243,925 books in the year ending April 
1932. 


Stretching an Abbreviated Library Fund 


Iowa Library Quarterly—March 1933 


Books 

Greater care in selection— not buying 
books to stand on the shelves. 

Cooperative buying of more expensive 
books among a group of libraries. 

Buying inexpensive reprints. 

Using a Rent Collection, the Traveling 
Library, and Interlibrary Loans. 

Closer cooperation with high school li- 
brary in buying and use of books. 

Calling for donations and loans of books 
and magazines from the community. 

Use of magazines for serials. 

Pushing older books. 

Rebinding of worn books. 

Decreasing the number of books loaned 
on a card. 


Service—Librarian, etc. 

Using volunteer help and self service in 
charging and use of reference helps. 
To this end instruction in use of library 

tools. 
Use of the unemployed for help in mend- 
ing and janitor work. 


Hours—Heating, Lighting 

Less days open—longer hours on days 
when open—more daylight use of the 
building. 

Shorter hours for children’s room—not 
allowing children in library at night. 

Sunday closing. 

Less space heated—economy in lighting. 
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Closer watch of furnace and cold air 
leaks. 


General 

Benefits, etc. 

Petty economies in supplies. 

Enlisting help from service organiza- 
tions. 

Let community feel pinch of reductions 
in other ways than lack of books—en- 
list cooperation. 

Let present emergency teach lessons for 
future. 

Save no balances. 

Make the library a book and reading cen- 
ter, not a warm loafing place. 

Do not neglect care of building, repairs, 
etc. 


Librarian 

Use every minute—don’t putter. 

Use every inch of ingenuity. 

Make the library a cheerful and attrac- 
tive place. 

Don’t worry and don’t work too hard. 


Trustees 

Remember that trustees have a responsi- 
bility to the library in securing funds 
as great as in expending them. 

Publicly assume responsibility for reduc- 
tions. Remember the library board 
are trustees of the people’s money, and 
the librarian the employee of the 
board. 

Give thought to the library and its needs. 
Do not take the easiest way. Work 
out with the librarian a proportionate 
scheme for reductions. 

Be sure that the contributions of the 
trustees to the library are as great as 
those of the librarian beyond her sal- 
ary. 


’ Balancing the Library’s Budget 


Nonresident privileges. The Provi- 
dence Public Library is one of the few 
libraries that have permitted residents 
of other cities and towns to have the 
privilege of borrowing its books without 
charge. The customary fee is two or 
three dollars a year. As a result, more 
than 11,000 residents of neighboring 
towns and cities have borrowers cards 
issued by the Library. Beginning March 
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15th, new regulations are to be intro- 
duced that will tend to remove some of 
the pressure upon the Library’s stock of 
books and the competition with the resi- 
dents of Providence in the use of their 
Public Library. The new provisions are 
as follows: 

The Nonresident Borrower’s card up- 
on which but two books at a time have 
formerly been issued will now entitle its 
holder to 4 books at a time (excepting 
new books). It will be issued upon these 
terms: 

Nonresident payers of taxes in Provi- 
dence; no charge. 

Officers and employees of this city; the 
state or federal government, teachers in 
Providence educational institutions, stu- 
dents in schools in which the Providence 
Public Library maintains a branch li- 
brary, and employees of this Library; no 
charge. 

Adults employed in or having places of 
business in Providence, or students in lo- 
cal colleges or schools; service charge 
$1.00 a year. 

All adults not included in above; serv- 
ice charge $2.00 a year. 

Nonresident children; service charge 
50¢ a year. 

Books For ALL, March 1, 1933. 


New Rules for Borrowers 


The April Bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Public Library announced that central 
registration was to go into effect April 1. 
This is a step in line with present day 
progress and compulsion in the public 
library field. Hope is expressed that it 
will result in making the book collection 
of the Library more equitably available 
to all borrowers of the Brooklyn public, 
especially during these days of curtailed 
book appropriations. Each borrower is 
entitled to 2 books at a time (excepting 
Duplicate Pay collection), one of which 
may be a 7-day book of fiction. 


Care of Library Books 


With the city appropriation for new 
books and rebinding for 1933 cut more 
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than half, users of the library in their 
own interest are urged to do their best 
to lengthen the lives of the books now 
available. 

In one respect the public can assist in 
the Library’s effort to give the utmost 
possible service. When it is considered 
that the average number of times that 
a new book is borrowed before it has to 
be rebound is only 10, it will be readily 
seen that a considerable saving can be 
made and the books stretched to greater 
usefulness, if more care is taken when 
using them. 

New books are placed on the library 
shelves in the publishers bindings and 
as these bindings wear out rapidly, they 
have to be withdrawn from circulation 
and rebound. During 1932 the library 
rebound 78,823 volumes at a cost of 
$50,000, or an average of 63¢ a volume. 
In addition to this 5784 books were re- 
paired at an average cost of 31¢. After 
rebinding, the books are much better able 
to withstand usage and sometimes make 
as many as 70 trips to the homes of bor- 
rowers. Many of the replacements of 
standard works, as distinguished from 
new books, and many of the children’s 
books are rebound by the library before 
being placed in circulation. Experience 
has proven this to be better practice than 
attempting to use them in the original 
bindings.—BULLETIN, Brooklyn Public 
Library, March 1933. 


Repetition 


“What one learns in a classroom is a 
trifling prelude to the process of educa- 
tion. What one gleans from books in 
adult life is the real fruit of the educa- 
tional process.” 

This same idea was expressed a hun- 
dred years ago by the Library Commit- 
tee of Peterboro, N. H. (the first free, 
tax-supported library in the country) 
when they said “We think money could 
not have been better apportioned by the 
town for the purpose of education; as 
those who have left the common schools 
have means of continuing their educa- 
tion and all who have leisure have ad- 
vantages of improvement.” 
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Travel With Books 


“There is no moratorium on good 
books. Libraries and book stores are 
open. And while they are open, the road 
to everywhere, past, present and future, 
is open. With a good book for wings, 
you may fly anywhere on the earth’s sur- 
face, into the past of history, the future 
of scientific speculation, and the outer- 
most boundaries of the universe. No 
man is held down, no mind is confined to 
its little neighborhood, when the use and 
value of a good book are understood.” 

Publishers’ Weekly, March 25, 1933, 
quotes this from an editorial by Arthur 
Brisbane appearing in the New York 
Sunday American, March 12. 


Out Into Our Gardens 


“The indications are that all sorts of 
people who never thought of doing so be- 
fore are seeking the fortunes of garden 
making” writes Leonard H. Robbins in 
his new book “Cure it with a garden”. 

“There is for some reason, a vogue for 
the humble joys of the simple life. More 
people are going to church and to church 
sociables than went before the securities 
market collapsed. More women are at- 
tending club lectures, more men are read- 
ing serious books in the libraries, and 
more families are staying home from go- 
ing places. It follows that the gentle 
sport of gardening will get its share of 
this new crowd . . The old crowd 
will be there also. They need no high 
pressure salesmanship to convince them 
. . . The unearned income from a 
garden is enormous. On this accumula- 
tion of wealth there is no income tax to 
pay. The garden ticker tape relays to us 
the information that the whole list is go- 
ing strong and that there will immedi- 
ately be a firm tone under a heavy vol- 
ume of trading.”—-PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
March 25, 1933. 


Gold Star List 


What stories have appeared during the 
past year from American pens and type- 
writers that can stand comparison with 
Tom Sawyer, the Rise of Silas Lapham, 
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David Harum, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
Scarlet Letter? 

For 1932, perhaps the answer is 
“none.” But if the question is “What 
American stories have appeared during 
1932 or so far in 1933 that can be 
counted as worthy and interesting con- 
tributions to American literature”, the 
answer would be as follows: 

Beach, Rex. Beyond control 

Biggers, Earl D. Keeper of the keys 

Buck, Pearl. The good earth 

Sons 

Burke, Fielding. Call home the heart 

Chambers, Robert W. Whistling cat 

Chapman, Maristan. Weather tree. 

Cozzens, James G. Last Adam 

Douglas, Lloyd. Magnificent obsession 

Eberhart, Mignon G. From this dark 
stairway 

Edmonds, Walter D. Erie water 

Kyne, Peter B. Lord of lonely valley 

Fairbank, Janet. Bright land 

Fauset, Jessie. Chinaberry tree 

Heyward, Du Bose. Peter Ashley 

Irwin, Wallace. North shore 

Lea, Fanny Heaslip. Half angel 

Morley, C. Human being 

Hurst, Fanny. Imitation of life 

Mabie, Mary Louise. Long knives 
walked 

Nordhoff, C. Mutiny on the Bounty 

Parrish, Anne. Loads of love 

Richmond, Grace. Bachelor’s bounty 

Sawyer, Ruth. Folkhouse 

Stringer, Arthur. Mud lark 

Train, Arthur. Princess pro tem 

Van Dyne. Kennel murder case 

White, Stewart Edward. Long rifle 

Yezierska, Anzia. All I could never be 

—FRIENDS OF READING, Syracuse Public 

Library, Feb. 1933. 





Thinking Through the Economic Crisis 


Under this title a reading list appears 
in Books and Notes of the Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Jan. 1933. The 
purpose of this very interesting arrange- 
ment of current day books is given thus: 

“To meet the growing interest in the 
causes of our economic ills and possible 
ways of remedying them, scores of books 
have been published. Some of the most 
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outstanding titles, which present the re- 
alities of the economic situation in a 
manner intelligible to the general reader, 
are included here.” 

The material is grouped under the 
headings: World dilemma, Social 
science looks at the crisis, Problems of 
money, Farm issues, Man in a machine 
age, Blue prints for a new order. 

“Other panics have been endured by 
the great and wise as plagues, but this 
depression is accompanied by a search- 
ing of heart in high places. They used 
to say depressions are inevitable. Now 
they are doing constructive thinking 
about preventing them.” Charles A. 
Beard. 


2500 Books for the Prison Library 


This list has been prepared under the 
joint auspices of the American Prison 
Association Committee on Education and 
the American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Libraries in Correctional Insti- 
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tutions. Final responsibility rested up- 
on Miss Perrie Jones, Supervisor of In- 
stitution Libraries in Minnesota. The 
list should be of value to the smaller 
general library, as well as in its special 
field. Copies may be obtained from 
Perrie Jones, Room 220, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. Cost 25 
cents. 


Another Folklore Booklet 


Another of the series of booklets com- 
piled by Charles E. Brown, director of 
the State Historical Museum, appears 
with the title “Old Stormalong Yarns, of 
the Old Time Yankee Deep Water 
Sailors.” Old Stormie was the Paul 
Bunyan of these marines, and the collec- 
tion includes short stories of the kind 
told by sailors on the old-time sailing 
ships. This booklet, as others we have 
listed, may be obtained from the author 
in Madison. Twelve pages. Cost 50 
cents. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The students returned for the residence 
work of the second semester on April 6, 
after the usual eight weeks of field prac- 
tice and a brief spring recess. They 
came eager for study after the experi- 
ence gained from a taste of real library 
work which was most carefully planned 
to afford each student the opportunity 
needed to supplement both the prepara- 
tory prerequisite and the formal train- 
ing of the School. 

During the first semester some mem- 
bers of a class always discover the type 
of work they wish to follow, it may be 
cataloging, reference, circulation, chil- 
dren’s, college or school libraries. To 
this end, at least one of their field as- 
signments enables them to test and to be 
tested in the field of their choice, while 
the other emphasizes a phase of the work 
in which general experience, drill, or in- 
sight is needed. 

They found the School rooms freshly 


cleaned and in the best of order as a wel- 
come, and settled down to lessons on 
schedule time, to the compilation of 
bibliographies, to May Day preparations, 
and other School duties without loss of 
time or effort—one of the tests of a 
professional worker. 

The program of the spring quarter is 
the same as that of other years, with 
changes only in details. A course of one 
year that must in general follow a stand- 
ard set for accredited library schools can 
not deviate from the usual courses, as 
these are fundamental for all future 
work. 

Bibliographies are occupying much 
time and thought as is usual at this sea- 
son of the year, and the students are be- 
ginning to know the various libraries in 
Madison, for the verifying of references 
takes them afield. 

The coming of Joseph F. Kwapil, li- 
brarian and director of the reference de- 
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partment of the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger to the School of Journalism on 
April 25, was a University event of spe- 
cial note, as the Library School was in- 
vited to share his illustrated lecture on 
“Newspaper Libraries.” 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Theodora R. Brewitt ’09, librari- 
an, Public Library, Long Beach, Calif., 
writes not only of the death of Mrs. 
Pearl Glazier Miller ’12 in the earth- 
quake (see below) but of the damages 
to the library property: “Our library 
losses were heavy. One branch was 
completely wrecked and three others 
must have extensive repairs. The main 
library is in good condition structurally 
but will need new firewall, interior plas- 
tering, etc. Of our branches in rented 
quarters all but one are operating now. 
The schools were particularly hard hit— 
about nine million dollars damage was 
done to them and no classes are as yet 
being held indoors. With all the school 
libraries closed, the public library is 
bearing most of the burden of unusually 
heavy school reference work. We are 
making all kinds of combinations with 
the schools to give library service.” 

Pearl Glazier Miller ’12, children’s li- 
brarian at the Belmont Branch, Long 
Beach Public Library, was killed in the 
earthquake of March 10; she was struck 
by the ornamental stonework around the 
doorway which fell as she was leaving 
the building. Mrs. Brewitt ’09, the li- 
brarian, writes of Mrs. Miller: “she was 
a reliable worker whom both the staff 
and the public liked. We all had the 
greatest respect for her ability and her 
fine personality. She will be much 
missed, and we are all saddened by her 
death. Her two daughters have gone to 
Wyoming to live with their grandpar- 
ents.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Kraenzel (Mar- 
garet Powel ’23) announced the birth of 
a daughter, Sarah Janet, on February 
24. They are living in Cambridge, Mass., 
this year, where Mr. Kraenzel is doing 
graduate work at Harvard in Sociology. 

Dorothy J. Randall ’27 has a tempo- 
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rary appointment with the State Indus- 
trial Commission to bring the organiza- 
tion of its library up-to-date. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Primm (Lena E. 
Polson ’28) announced the birth of a 
daughter, Alice Margaret, on March 20. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynn J. Tuttle (Jane 
Collier ’29) announced the birth of a son, 
Lynn Joel III, in June 1932. Their home 
is now 8700 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Margaret C. Schindler ’29 was one of 
the contributing indexers to the Cannon 
Supplement of Bibliography of library 
economy, 1921-1932, a project that has 
been carried forward by the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the A. L. A. 


Elizabeth R. Thorne ’30 was elected 
treasurer of the Florida Library Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting the last of 
March. She has been on the cataloging 
staff of the University of Florida Li- 
brary, Gainesville, since her graduation. 

Margaret L. Searle ’31 was married on 
February 18 to Orrin Bryan Evans. 
Mrs. Evans continues in her position as 
children’s librarian, Public Library, Wau- 
watosa. 

Hazel M. Sell, 31, assistant, Alamitos 
Branch, Long Beach Public Library, 
writes that the walls of this branch were 
so badly cracked by the earthquake that 
the public is not allowed to enter, but 
are served outside on the lawn. “It 
means going in and out for every re- 
quest (except for a small collection of 
popular things which we bring out for 
the day), but we have learned to make 
all sorts of adjustments. We may not 
be able to get into our building all sum- 
mer, it depends on whether the city can 
collect funds and distribute them among 
the many buildings that must be rebuilt 
and repaired.” 

Gertrude Peterson ’82, having passed 
Milwaukee County Civil Service examina- 
tion, is doing volunteer work in the 
County Law Library pending a perma- 
nent appointment when funds are re- 
leased. 

Louise A. Walker ’32 resigned from 
Macy’s book department after the holi- 
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days, to work with Miss Mudge in pre- 
paring the sixth edition of the Guide to 
reference books, Miss Walker doing the 
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preliminary work. She assisted Miss 
Mudge on a bibliography of the Brontés 
during the winter. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


“Longer book lines in the library will mean shorter bread lines in the street” 


is a sentiment the man with a job agrees to, as well as the man without one. 


Too 


drastic retrenchment in public library budgets will make continuation of these much 


needed services to workers and the unemployed difficult if not impossible. 


Circula- 


tion figures and the numbers of newly registered borrowers have grown in an un- 


precedented way. 


It all amounts to a rediscovery of the library, a revival in reading 


which is sweeping the nation since stock fell to depths.—Taken from Jewel C. Hard- 
kopf’s article in Marshfield News—Herald, Mar. 18. 


Adams. The railway coach library has 
recently been improved by the addition 
of a shelf over each of the windows. 
Each is to be dedicated to the writings of 
one author whose name will appear above 
the shelf. A new magazine shelf and a 
wall rack have also been added. 

The librarian reports a large number 
of books mended with the assistance of 
board members. 


Algoma. The circulation for February 
1933 was 2,977 as compared with 1,723 
for the corresponding month in 1928. 


Antigo. The cost of operating the li- 
brary in 1931 was $1.15 per capita. This 
was reduced to 90 cents in 1932. The 
actual cost however to the taxpayer was 
87.5 cents, the other 2.5 cents being pro- 
vided by fines and fees collected at the 
library. 


Appleton. Less than one-third of the 
amount usually taken in on fines is col- 
lected now, is the estimate made by the 
librarian. 


Baraboo. A high peak in daily circu- 
lation was reached when 404 books went 
out in one day. 


Beloit. The Junior Historical society 
has had interesting story hours. On one 
occasion Mrs. W. F. Pauchle gave the 
story “The hero of Vincennes”; on an- 
other Saturday morning Father J. E. 


Hanz told of Brother Dutton of Rock 
county who devoted practically his en- 
tire life to the care of lepers and to the 
island on which they were segregated. 


Burlington. Resolutions of respect 
passed by the Burlington Library board, 
in memory of the late Miss Helen Smith 
who for a number of years served as li- 
brarian in this city. 

“Whereas, Miss Helen Smith, who has 
been the librarian of the Burlington pub- 
lic library for the past four years, has 
been removed by death from our earthly 
association, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Burlington public library board, ex- 
press our sincere sorrow in the loss of 
our efficient and faithful librarian. 

“Believing that the mission of the li- 
brary in a community is to be a center 
of learning for a higher spiritual and in- 
tellectual growth, Miss Smith made it her 
aim to create a desire for the higher and 
better class of reading. Through her 
conscientious and careful work, the 
circulation of the more serious type of 
reading increased vastly under her super- 
vision. Her quiet manner and her ever 
mindful thought of giving the best serv- 
ice to the patrons of the library and the 
community at large, won the friendship 
and esteem of all who came in contact 
with her. Miss Smith not only looked 
to the service of the reading public, but 
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she also maintained an equally high su- 
pervision of the technical processes and 
library property. 

“We extend our heartfelt sympathy to 
the brothers and sisters, and all who 
share with us the loss of one, who lived 
for the highest attainments that are 
granted to us by our Heavenly Father. 
Be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be 
spread upon the records of the library 
board, and that a copy be sent to the 
members of the bereaved family.” 


Chilton. Patrons of the newly organ- 
ized library now number 600. The li- 
brarian has recently learned that one 
school girl patron walks four miles to 
get books from the local library. 

The library numbers 822 volumes and 
a recent consignment of books from the 
state Traveling Library increased the 
resources by 300 more volumes. Much 
enthusiasm and appreciation are shown 
the new undertaking. 


Chippewa Falls. At a recent meeting 
of the library board the resignation of 
the assistant librarian, Florence Bryant, 
was accepted. The position is to be filled 
by two apprentices, Mrs. William De 
Kelver and Elizabeth Brunstad. 


Colby. At the annual meeting of the 
Library board the following officers were 
elected: G. C. Kersten, president; Mrs. 
Hugo Krepsky, vice president; C. A. Nel- 
sen, secretary; C. J. Kraus, treasurer. 
Clara Thorn is temporarily engaged as 
librarian. 


Colfax. An interesting talk was given 
by Mrs. Rosenberg before the Woman’s 
Club on the “Growth of our Library.” 
The many times they were forced to 
move, and the help from the club, and 
donations from interested citizens re- 
called the early experiences upon which 
has been built the service of the present 
library. The benefit tea following the 
program realized $12.07 for the library. 
The Club voted to buy the book Building 
the world society, by Laura M. McMullon. 


Cumberland. The Bright land, by 
Janet Fairbank; Inheritance, by Phyllis 
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Bentley; Boat of longing, by Rolvaag, 
are some of the novels of distinction 
added to the library. 

The following is quoted from the li- 
brarian’s “Library Notes”: 

“We are preserving copies of the presi- 
dent’s message to Congress, his procla- 
mations and the recent bills introduced. 
Anyone wishing to consult any of these 
documents, will find them readily avail- 
able at the library. 

“We also have a copy of the state law, 
to provide for a convention to act upon 
the amendment to the constitution of the 
United States, providing for the repeal 
of the 18th amendment. This is accom- 
panied by a sheet of instructions to vot- 
ers.” 


Delavan. From Republican for 
April 13: 

“Circulation records for individual 
months were again broken by the March 
total of 5,367, of which 4,115 were adult 
books and magazines, and 1,252 juvenile. 
Heretofore January 1933 topped the list 
with 5,321. High record day was March 
4, with a total of 421; high day for Janu- 
ary was the 21st of that month, with 401 
circulation total. 

“Two or three years ago any Satur- 
day which averaged around 200 was con- 
sidered a good day’s outgo. Now Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Thursday meet this 
mark, and Saturday rates from 300 to 
400. Add to this extraordinary increase 
in circulation the fact that the Library 
has less money to spend for its books, 
and one finds food for thought.” 


Durand. From “The Pick Up!” pub- 
lished weekly by the high school students 
in the Courier-—Wedge: 

“Completing the unit of our library 
science work in English, the Freshmen 
class went down to the Public Library. 
Under the direction of Mrs. Fox, the li- 
brarian, we were taught how to use the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and how to find certain books by looking 
in the card catalog. We were also told 
the history of the Durand Free Library. 
Mrs. Fox has kindly consented to further 
help us to learn the uses of the Public 
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Library and so each day that the library 
is open, one of the pupils is assigned a 
problem by Mrs. Fox, to be worked out 
in the library. Each week two of the 
pupils help to keep the school library in 
order by straightening books, magazines, 
etc. Each one of us has made a booklet 
in the form of a book, which was en- 
titled Library Science. The Freshmen 
class, as well as Miss Grote, hereby wish 
to thank Mrs. Fox for her kind and 
hearty cooperation.” 


Fort Atkinson. The librarian reports 
that there has been a generous response 
to the call for donations of books and 
periodicals. 


Jefferson. Early spring garden books 
and pamphlets were featured. Among 
them were Spruce up your garden and 
1001 garden questions answered. 


Kenosha. “Sales for garden seeds, 
both flower and vegetables, are breaking 
records this year, report the seed 
houses.” This introductory information 
is followed by suggestive titles at the 
library on vegetable gardens, flower and 
rock gardens. 


Manitowoc. In line with the broad- 
casting of operas by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company the library has called 
attention through the newspaper to books 
and stories in its collection. Among the 
books mentioned were: Victrola book of 
the opera: Origin and development of 
light opera, by Sterling MacKinley; 
Stories of the great operas, by Ernest 
Newman; A thousand and one nights of 
opera, by Frederick Martens; The Rus- 
sian opera, by Rosa Newmarch; and 
Grand opera at home, by Albert Wier. 

Correction: The news in ’Round the 
Circle in the April BULLETIN as from 
Manitowoc pertained to the library at 
Two Rivers. “So far” writes Miss Dun- 
ton, of Manitowoc, “we have been able to 
maintain our library schedule and with 
little curtailment of our activities.” 


Milwaukee. Campers’ week was ob- 
served by the library the first week in 
April, for the benefit of boys and girls 
and men and women who plan vacations 
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in the north woods, or at one of Wiscon- 
sin’s lakes. The exhibit was prepared to 
meet needs of all prospective youthful 
campers, for the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., Boy scouts, Salvation Army, 
church groups and others. 

Books and pamphlets displayed were 
on camping technique, camp programs, 
swimming, birds and trees. 


Neenah. The branch library at the 
McKinley school is reported as very pop- 
ular. While it is used largely by pupils 
of the school, many adults are finding 
its service to their interest. 

According to the opinion of City Attor- 
ney John O’Leary money collected in 
fines and rentals from other sources 
should be credited to the library fund, 
not to the general fund. He said that 
the library board has exclusive control 
of its funds, but that it should take into 
account revenues expected to be realized 
in submitting its budget. 


Neillsville. A letter from Miss Var- 
ney, librarian, is quoted in part: 

“Have we been breaking records? 
Our banks are still closed up here, and 
it is showing up in the amount of read- 
ing that is being done. We started out 
this year with a circulation of over 4400 
in January, which is a good 30% more 
than any other year. In February we 
went up to 4736. I made a graph to 
show the growth of the circulation dur- 
ing the last two years, and am including 
this year. I left the top line at 5100 be- 
cause I thought that would accommodate 
all our circulation. Then along comes 
March with 5391. I nearly ran off the 
top of the chart to get it on. I won- 
der when this increase is going to stop. 
Usually January is the big month. This 
March record is more than 52% ahead of 
last March. 

“Our biggest day was Saturday, March 
18th, when 419 books went out. That 
will average over 76 books for every 
hour, that the library was open. Con- 
sidering that there are two hours or 
more in the late afternoon and evening 
when very few are in, the average would 
be still higher, and mean quite rushing 
business.” 
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Oshkosh. Newspaper publicity is 
given to magazines the library is taking 
and reveals how varied are the interests 
covered. Homes and homecraft are sub- 
jects taken up in nine of the library’s 
magazines; three will be of use to peo- 
ple whose hobby is to make things; three 
magazines received are devoted to boat- 
ing; three to music; four are on nature 
study and out-of-doors; another four are 
devoted to gardens and gardening; eight 
satisfy those whose interest is in bocks 
and reading; one is given over to pho- 
tography; news developments of the day 
are analyzed and reviewed in twenty, and 
travel interests are the main feature in 
eight. 

The librarian and staff have been as- 
sembling material on home budgeting of 
funds, and have made ready for circula- 
tion many copies of the government 
pamphlet, Planning and recording family 
expenditures. The result of the public- 
ity given to these has flooded the library 
with requests. 


Outagamie County. Persons visiting 
the county library room, in the basement 
of the Oshkosh public library, have been 
interested in a display of a “tin can” 
ship and a model airplane, constructed by 
William Melcher, pupil in the seventh 
grade at the Oakwood school. 

Both of these models were made ac- 
cording to instructions contained in 
books secured from the county library, 
the boat being modeled from a sketch in 
Boys’ book of model boats, by Yates, and 
the airplane being built as suggested in 
Model aircraft, by Fraser and Book of 
gliders, by Teal. 

The sides of the ship are made from 
tin cans, hammered smooth and straight. 
The boat is equipped with a motor, and 
a lighting system that actually lights. 
The model is painted in black and gold. 

The airship is a model of a cabin 
plane. It has a blue fuselage and yellow 
wings, and its wheels are buttons. 


Shawano. A news item from the Jour- 
nal says: “Many public libraries have 
reported that readers have taken to light 
literature, that there have been requests 
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for funny stories, and easy fiction. At 
the Shawano library the trend has been 
just the opposite. There the calls have 
been for books dealing with the present 
problems of the world, books on Russia, 
on finance, and a very considerable call 
for books on review of American political 
history.” 


Sparta. Under the heading “Books 
for the Business Man at the Library” 
the Democrat says: “A number of 
books on business administration have 
been added to the library recently. 
These books deal with such subjects as 
finance, organization, advertising, busi- 
ness correspondence, purchasing, credits, 
and collections, commercial law and prac- 
tical and higher accountancy, and will no 
doubt meet the demand for books along 
these lines.” 


Stoughton. The subject of Librarian- 
ship was presented to high school stu- 
dents by Mrs. Homme. It was one of 
several talks from representatives in 
their fields, such as medicine, salesman- 
ship, engineering. 


Tomahawk. The following editorial 
was published in the Tomahawk Leader: 

“There are many people in Tomahawk 
today who are regular patrons of our 
free public library who never thought of 
using its facilities before the depression 
struck. 

“Miss Esther Venn, librarian, informs 
us that the circulation of books last year 
increased over 5,000 volumes—an aver- 
age of more than fifteen books per day. 

“Perhaps it is well that this depression 
came along to acquaint some people with 
what the library offers. Naturally with 
the limited budget which the library has 
to work with, they cannot buy every book 
that is called for but due to the conscien- 
tious efforts of the book committee the 
best of the current fiction is to be found 
as well as text books and reference 
books. 

“There has also been a very large de- 
mand for travel books—apparently folks 
are taking their trips abroad or in this 
country by the method of good trav- 
elogues. 
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“Many of the more popular fiction 
books are frequently on a waiting list for 
several weeks in advance. 

“The library is part of your existence. 
It is paid for out of taxes of which 
everyone pays their equal proportion. 
You are thus enabled to read hundreds of 
volumes that would be otherwise denied. 

“It’s your library—make use of it. 
Suggestions are always welcome to the 
library board or to the librarian.” 


Watertown. Miss Ruth J. Roberts, a 
member of the staff since 1926, has been 
made first assistant and Kathleen Neis 
has been made children’s librarian fol- 
lowing the resignation of Claire Her- 
mann. 


Waukesha. “The Three Wishes” a 
play written by Tony Sarg is Richard 
Riblet’s new production and he has made 
an entire new set of marionettes for this 
show. It was presented Saturday in the 
children’s room of the Waukesha public 
library. 

Since the boys’ and girls’ room cannot 
accommodate the large crowds who 
wished to attend, the last performance 
was given just for children attending 
the weekly story hours and the regular 
young patrons of the library. However 
every child was welcome who had the 
good luck to read the big poster on the 
bulletin announcing the weekly news for 
the library’s young borrowers. 


Wausau. At a meeting of the Wau- 
sau free library board held this week it 
was decided that no more free books can 
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be circulated to non-residents unless 
some special arrangement is made with 
the board, as the demand in the city is 
very large and worn out books can not 
be replaced. Books drawn should be 
returned promptly as others are waiting 
to read them. No books will be reserved 
hereafter and the use of dictionaries by 
constant workers is limited to one hour. 


Wauwatosa. Mr. A. W. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Library board, died March 20, 
at the age of 83. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Board for 53 years, and its 
president 43 years. Mr. Smith’s service 
covered the entire period of the library’s 
existence. His interest was constant and 
progressive and to him is largely attrib- 
uted the recent establishment of 
branches in the schools of Wauwatosa. 

Miss Grace Loveland, librarian, states 
there has been a marked increase of in- 
terest and patronage at the Hawthorne 
branch library in the Hawthorne Junior 
High School, Portland avenue on N. Sev- 
enty-sixth St. All of the books now be- 
ing circulated are either new or rebound 
volumes, 

When a new book is purchased for the 
main branch a duplicate copy is secured 
for the Hawthorne library. The same 
ecards are used at each branch and any 
book not circulated at Hawthorne branch 
may be reserved through the main unit. 

Miss Loretta Odell is the attendant on 
duty at the branch library each after- 
noon from 3:00 to 5:00 p. m., and Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday evening from 
7:00 to 9:00 p. m. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Annual meeting and dinner, with A. L. A. at Chicago 
Tuesday evening October 17, 1933 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Baker, Blanch M., comp. Dramatic bib- 
liography. 1933. 3820p. Wilson 
(Service basis). 016.7 or 792 


“An annotated list of books on the history 
and criticism of the drama and stage and on 
the allied arts of the theatre.” (Sub-title). 
Some 400 titles are included and entries are 
arranged under four’ general headings: 
Drama and the theatre; Production and 
stagecraft; Pageantry, religious drama, en- 
tertainment; Anthologies, bibliographies, di- 
rectories. An invaluable aid for workers in 
the theatre. 

See Booklist 29:225 Apr. ’33. 


Sears, Minnie Earl. List of subject 
headings for small libraries. 3d ed. 
1933. 4583p. Wilson, $2.75. 025 


The new edition includes a very helpful 
new chapter (which is also issued separ- 
ately) of practical suggestions for beginners 
in subject heading work and directions for 
checking the list. The 38 additional pages 
include new subject headings which have 
come into use since the publication of the 2nd 
edition and some older headings not pre- 
viously included. Many more explanatory 
notes have been added under subject head- 
ings where there is necessity for defining the 
scope of the subject or distinguishing be- 
tween two or more overlapping subjects. 


List of subject head- 
ings for information file. 3d_ ed. 
1932. 78p. Wilson, $1.25. 025 
In this third revision there have been addi- 

tions and changes but the total number of 


headings used has been reduced. 
See Booklist; 29: 87 Nov. ’32. 


Wenman, Lois. 


Psychology 


Alschuler, Rose H. Two to six. 1933. 
160p. Morrow, $1.50. 136.7 


This is an invaluable book for parents 
of young children. Mrs. Alschuler, the 
mother of five children, has had the cooper- 
ation of the pre-primary faculty of the Win- 
netka, Illinois public schools in writing it. 
Contents include brief but adequate informa- 
tion on habits and how to build them, books, 
music, play materials, excursions, and a 
short bibliography. The book lists are in- 
teresting but should have been more care- 
fully edited. 


Sociology 


Borsodi, Ralph. This ugly civilization. 
new ed. 1933. 468p. Harper, $3. 
330.1 


Reprint of a book that may be more timely 
today than when it was first published in 
1928. Writing at that time, Mr. Borsodi 
urged the development of home industries, 
and the utilization of domestic machinery to 
revive the arts of milling, baking, canning, 
spinning, weaving, and so on. Now that so 
many families are of necessity turning in 
that direction, the book imay get a wider 
hearing. 


Coe, George A. Educating for citizen- 
ship. 1932. 205p. Scribner, $2. 
379.73 
A book of interest to all who have to do 
with character-education programs in school 
or out. ' 
See Booklist 29:132 Jan. ’33. 


Kawakami, K. K. Manchoukuo, child of 


conflict. 1933. 3811p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 327.52 
Manchoukuo, “its population numbering 


more than 30,000,000, its territory measur- 
ing 460,000 square miles . . its budget 
nearly balanced, its exports exceeding its 
imports almost by 100,000,000 yuan a year,” 
is a world factor to be reckoned with, ac- 
cording to the author, Washington corre- 
spondent of a Tokyo newspaper. He writes 
of the formation of the new state, its gov- 
ernment and significance. 


The United States 
in world affairs, 1932. 1933. 3855p. 
Harper, $3. 827.73 


The second appearance of an annual vol- 
ume reviewing the foreign relations of the 
United States during the year just past. The 
tariff, war debts, the arms conference, and 
Manchuria are among the important topics 
discussed. ; 


Lippmann, Walter. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D. Looking for- 
ward. 1933. 279p. John Day, $2.50. 
330 

A collection of the President’s papers and 
addresses dating back of March 1933 but 
expressing the ideals on which his present 
program is based. Among other topics he 
discussed State planning for land utilization, 
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Expenditure and taxation, What about agri- 
culture? The power issue, The railroads, 
The tariff, Banking and speculation, Holding 
companies, National and international unity. 


Ross, 
hills. 


Malcolm. Machine age in the 
1933. 248p. Macmillan, $2. 
331.7 


A study based on first hand investigations 
of conditions in the mining regions in West 
Virginia and Kentucky. The background of 
the people, the effects of communist agita- 
tion, the work of the Quakers, and a sug- 
gested program are features of the book. 
Worth having in larger libraries. 

See Booklist 29:230 Apr. ’33. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Bartlett, Frederic H. Infants and chil- 
dren, their feeding and growth. 1933. 
409p. Farrar, $1.50. 649.1 
An excellent manual covering the whole 

range of feeding and training, with addi- 

tional chapters on Cooking for children, Con- 
tagious diseases, The common cold and other 
infections and Emergencies. The author is 

a child specialist in New York City. 


Jordanoff, Assen. 
it. 1932. 1138p. 


Flying and how to do 

illus. Grosset, $1. 
629.13 

An excellent elementary book that, with 


its many and graphic illustrations, will in- 
terest boys. 


Nininger, H. H. Our _ §stone-pelted 
planet. 1933. 2387p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 523.5 


A compendium of all known information 
on meteorites. Some 100 pages are given up 
to an appendix, with maps, listing all re- 
corded falls to 1932. Rather specialized and 
expensive for the size of the book but would 
be very useful if information on the subject 
is asked for. 


Putnam, George R. Lighthouses and 
lightships of the United States. 1933. 
3824p. Houghton, $3.50. 627.9 


A fascinating and authoritative book writ- 
ten by the United States Commissioner of 
Lighthouses. It describes in a non-technical 
way the lighthouses of the United States and 
some foreign ones, their construction and the 
history of their development, with tales of 
heroic deeds intermingled, and a chapter on 
lighthousekeepers. This is a new edition of 
the book published in 1917 revised to include 
important progress made in development of 
new apparatus, building new stations and 
the extension of the system. 
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Street, J. Fletcher. 
phies. 1933. 160p. 


Brief bird biogra- 
Grosset, $1. 
598.2 


Brief sketches of some 150 American birds 
with emphasis on habitat and characteristic 
behavior as well as on appearance. The 
illustrations are drawings in black and white 
in which individual markings, posture and 
natural environment are clearly brought out, 
compensating for the lack of color. 


Weseen, Maurice H. Write better busi- 
ness letters. 1933. 332p. Crowell, $2. 
658 


Practical and comprehensive book covering 
all of the usual aspects of letter writing, 
with special chapters devoted to Inquiries 
and requests, Order letters and acknowledge- 
ment letters, Collection letters, Letters of 
complaint, Application letters, Sales letters, 
ete. The treatment of application letters is 
especially good. 


Fine Arts 
Beatty, Clyde and Anthony, Edward. 
The big cage. 1933. 408p. illus. 
Century, $3.50. 791.8 


Clyde Beatty is an animal trainer. Ed- 
ward Anthony is one of the co-authors of 
Bring ’em back alive. In this book they tell 
how wild animals are tamed and trained for 
circus and stage performances with stories 
of some of the close calls and other adven- 
tures that fall to a trainer’s lot. The il- 
lustrations, photographs from the motion 
picture of the same name, are grouped at 
the back, forming an interesting study in 
themselves. 


Keppel, F. P. and Duffus, R. L. The 
arts in American life. 1933. 227p. 
McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 701 


This volume in the series of Monographs 
on Recent social trends will prove a worth- 
while addition to the Fine Arts collection, 
useful for club study and for reference. Inad- 
dition to the usual subjects, architecture, 
painting and sculpture, and music, it pre- 
sents a study of art education, advertising, 
art in daily life, commercial design, dancing, 
theatre and cinema, and includes a chapter 
on Government and art. Well indexed. 


Robbins, L. H. Cure it with a garden. 
1933. 1738p. Houghton, $2.50. 716 


Essays on the joys of gardening, with bits 
of information and advice sprinkled through. 
On becoming a gardener, Spring’s fashion 
show, Roses all the way, The irresistibility 
or iris, Prolonging blossom time, Autumn 
gardens, are among the enticing chapters. 
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Sudell, Richard. The new illustrated 
gardening encyclopedia. 1933. 1152p. 
illus. Scribner, $3.75. 716 


Altho English in origin, this book will 
prove its usefulness in American libraries. 
Devoted chiefly to flower gardening, but lists 
the more unusual vegetables in proper al- 
phabetical place and treats others under the 
general subject. Is alphabetically arranged 
and fully cross referenced. Features that 
will appeal to American users are the many 
illustrations (both plates and line cuts), pro- 
nunciation of names, special treatment of 
such topics as garden planning, Drainage, 
Ponds, Pruning, Rock gardening, etec., and 
its glossary of garden terms, 


Literature 


Coward, Noel. 1932. 1389p. 


Grossett, $1. 822 


The last three decades of war and peace 
as experienced by Jane Marryot, who sends 
husband, then son to war, are portrayed. It 
is a gripping story of the relentless caval- 
cade of life, English but universal. This is 
a reprint edition brought out with illustra- 
tions from the moving picture. 


Cavalcade. 


Gregory, Horace. No retreat. 1933. 
51p. Harcourt, $1.50. 811 or 821 


A second book of verse from a Wisconsin 
poet who has won an assured place among 
the younger writers of this generation. 
Poems for my daughter, Death in Italy, A 
wreath for Margery, Valediction to my con- 
temporaries are poems that have personal in- 
terest for many Wisconsin readers. 


Logasa, Hannah and Ver Nooy, Wini- 
fred. An index to one-act plays, Sup- 
plement, 1924-1931. 1932. 4382p. 
Faxon, $6. 808.2 


Over 500 collections have been analyzed 
for this supplement, plays published separ- 
ately and in periodicals bringing the number 
of titles up to over 7000. The form followed 
is that of the original Index, the two to- 
gether constituting the best reference source 
we have to one-act plays. 


Lawrence, D. H. Last poems. 1933. 
3816p. Viking, $3. 821 
As might be expected in a book by this 

erratic author, much that is unpleasant must 

be passed by in order to reach a few aston- 
ishingly beautiful poems. These make the 
book worth while for his admirers. 


Miller, Max. He went away for awhile. 
1933. 249p. Dutton, $2. 814 or 824 


The reporter of I cover the waterfront 
resigns his job and goes off to his shack on 
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the sand dunes overlooking the Pacific for 
an indefinite vacation. Here he lives with 
his thoughts, his imaginings and the mild, 
undramatic adventures of the waterside and 
writes of them with much of the charm that 
made his other book so delightful. 


Paschall, Alma. Creative expression. 
1933. 274p. Harper, $1.20. 808 
Intended to interest teachers in the newer 

methods of teaching English, this book will 

provide suggestions that can be followed by 
young writers working alone. 


Priestley, J. B. Self selected essays. 
n.d. 3819p. Harper, $2.50. 824 
The author’s own selection of favorite es- 

says for reprinting. About half are from 

magazines, the others from earlier published 
books. The subjects are varied and there 

will be much to please the reader with a 

taste for English humor. 


Tuell, Anne Kimball. A Victorian at 
bay. 1932, 226p. Marshall Jones, 
$2.50. 814 or 824 
A book of essays for literary-minded read- 

ers. The title essay is a discussion of some 

of the great Victorians who have been re- 
stored to us by the celebration of recent 
centenaries. 


Drama 


French’s Standard Library edition, 75c. 

The bachelor father, by Edward 
Childs Carpenter 

Pickwick, by Hamilton & Reilly 

Tom Sawyer, by Paul Kester 

Toad of Toad hall, by A. A. Milne 

Bunty pulls the strings, by Graham 
Moffat 

The bat, by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
and Avery Hopwood 

Distant drums, by Dan Totheroh 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm, by Kate 
D. Wiggin and Charlotte Thompson 


History and Travel 


Hill, Edwin C. The American scene. 
1933. 454p. Witmark, $3. 973 


A pleasing voice, beautiful diction and in- 
teresting stories—these, four nights a week 
over the radio, have made Edwin C. Hill one 
of the popular broadcasters. These broad- 
casts—covering the year 1932—have now 
been published in book form. Radio, the 
stage, the movies, political conventions, 
Jimmy Walker, the Lindbergh case—these 
and many other issues and events are 
covered. 
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Hill, Frank Ernest. What is American. 
1933. 207p. John Day, $2. 917.3 


When we say American what do we mean- 
The author has set himself to answer the 
question by examining the factors—topo- 
graphical, climatic, racial, religious, eco- 
nomic—that have influenced the development 
of Americans and created an American. 
quality. Those who have been stimulated 
to interest by such books as Epic of Amer- 
ica, or Siegfried’s America comes of age, will 
profit by reading it, so will returned trav- 
elers who have discovered for the first time 
that there is an American quality. 


Waln, Nora. The house of exile. 1933. 
3837p. Little, $3. 915.1 


Chapters from this American girl’s un- 
usual adventures in China have been appear- 
ing in the Atlantic. In book form they are 
much amplified, bringing the record down, 
to the present troubled times. An outsand- 
ing book for all libraries. 


Biography 

Bainville, Jacques. Napoleon. 1933. 
418p. illus. Little, $3.75. 921 
A translation of a recent biography that 

has been well received in France. A bal- 

anced, judicious work. 
See Booklist 29:204 Mar. '33. 

Cochran, N. D. E. W. Scripps. 1933. 
3815p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 921 
A biography of interest chiefly for its 

newspaper background. E. W._ Scripps, 


founder of the Scripps-Howard chain of 
newspapers, was from the time of the es- 
tablishment of the Penny Post of Cleveland 
in 1878, an innovator in the field of journal- 
ism. For larger libraries. 


Drinkwater, John. Discovery. 1933. 
235p. illus. Houghton, $2.75. 921 


The second book of John Drinkwater’s 
autobiography covering the years from 16 
to 26, spent in a Nottingham insurance of- 
fice. Dissatisfaction with this existence led 
to his escape to a life allowing time for 
poetry and play writing and bringing con- 
tacts with the leading minds of his genera- 
tion. 


Lockhart, R. H. Bruce. British agent. 
1933. 221p. Putnam, $2.75. 921 


The author first went to Russia as British 
vice-consul in 1912 and returned to the 
country in 1918 as Lloyd George’s unofficial 
representative. He writes with unusual 
frankness of his diplomatic experiences. 

See Booklist 29:204 Mar. ’33. 
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Ludwig, Emil. Talks with Mussolini. 
1933. 230p. Little, $2.75. 921 


Reports of a series of conversations carried 
out in the spring of 1932. They were care- 
fully planned, Mr. Ludwig having submitted 
his series of topics before hand, but were 
conducted with an air of spontaneity. Easy 
reading and brings out sidelights on Mus- 
solini’s character. 


See Booklist 29:204 Mar. ’33. 


Mitchell, Pryce. Deep water. 1933. 
3832p. Little, $2.50. 921 
A modest, unassuming and _ sincerely 


written autobiography telling a story of life 
at sea and in Australia that grips the imag- 
ination. Well worth having in a library. 


Alaskans all. 
Houghton, $2.50. 
920 


The author tells the stories of five Alas- 
kans: Father Hubbard, known as the gla- 
cier priest, Ben Hielson, aviator, Louis Lane, 
ice pilot and walrus trader, E. J. White, 
newspaper man and humorist, and perhaps 
most interesting of all, Harriet Pullen, now 
proprietor of a successful and popular tour- 
ist hotel, who came into Alaska with the gold 
rush. 


Barrett. 
illus. 


Willoughby, 
1933. 2384p. 


Winkler, John K. Woodrow Wilson, the 
man who lives on. 1933. 310p. illus. 
Vanguard, $3.50. 921 


For those who wish to read a life of 
Woodrow Wilson free from both partisan 
bias and adulation, this work will be satis- 
factory. Ascribes Wilson’s failure to his 
inability to share and cooperate. 


Zweig, Stefan. Marie Antoinette, the 
portrait of an average woman. 1933. 
476p. illus. Viking, $3.50. 921 


Unlike the more romantic life by Katherine 
Anthony, this is a cool, unsparing analysis 
of the queen, rising in its later chapters to 
heights of respect and admiration for this 
average woman who met her tragic destiny 
with greatness. The realistic treatment of 
the marital relations of the royal pair may 
be offensive to some readers and, on the 
whole, the book is more desirable for larger 
libraries. 


Fiction 


Cather, Willa. O pioneers. 1933. 309p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


A new edition attractively bound, with 
good print. 
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Curtiss, Mina. The midst of life. 1933. 


176p. Little, $1.90. 


A beautiful and singularly touching story 
which reads like a true experience. In the 
form of letters written by a wife to her hus- 
band after his death, it tells the story of 
an ideally happy marriage. Ran _ serially 
in recent issues of the Atlantic. 


Gabriel over the White House. 1933. 


3809p. Farrar, $2.50. 


This novel, from which a motion picture 
has been made, tells the story of an imagi- 
nary administration a few years hence in 
which an_ easy-going hail-fellow-well-met 
president, transformed by an automobile ac- 
cident into a man of action, takes hold of 
affairs, sets the unemployed to work, drives 
out the gangsters, settles the liquor question, 
and puts the country back on a sound eco- 
nomic basis. 


Hurst, Fannie. Imitation of life. 
3852p. Harper, $2.50. 


Bea Pullman, widowed at eighteen with 
a small daughter and paralytic father to 
support, started by carrying on the sale of 
maple syrup which had been her husband’s 
sideline, and with the help of Delilah, a 
negress who made delicious waffles, built up 
a successful chain of waffle shops. Only 
when at forty, rich and successful she is 
ready to enjoy life does she realize the ter- 
rible penalty success has exacted. Senti- 
mental and exaggerated, but will appeal to 
many. Appeared serially in Pictorial Review 
under title Sugar House. 

See Booklist 29:241 Apr. ’33. 


1933. 


Miln, Louise Jordan. Peng Wee’s har- 
vest. 1933. 346p. Stokes, $2. 

Has the familiar atmosphere of the au- 
thor’s other stories of China and her many 
followers will be interested in reading it, but 
as a story the novel is unconvincing. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. The legend of 
Susan Dane. 1938. 302p. Appleton, 
$2. 

An exciting romance of Spanish color and 
custom in a California not far removed from 
the gold rush. A pious New England girl 
experiences a stage coach hold-up, a barbe- 
cue, and in the end refuses a Southerner and 
a Bostonian, for a dashing Spaniard. 


Nexo, Martin Andersen. In God’s land. 
19338. 343p. Peter Smith, $2.50; li- 
brary ed. $1.80. 

A story of a peasant community in Den- 
mark and of the influence which the world 
war, bringing economic prosperity for a time, 
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had on the lives of the people. The folk 
schools, of which so much has been heard, 
have a part in the story. The ending sug- 
gests a sequel. 


Street, A. G. Strawberry roan. 1933. 


320p. Harcourt, $2. 


Farming was of first importance in this 
English rural community, and Strawberry 
roan, a heifer, is the thread around which 
this quiet amusing novel is written. Each 
of the figures is characterized by his atti- 
tude toward farming. The Doric speech, the 
activities of farm and market town, the 
rustic philosophy, all ring true. The novel 
lacks the atmosphere of frustration usually 
found in stories of the soil. 


Thompson, Sylvia. Unfinished sym- 
phony. 19338. 289p. Little, $2.50. 


Grown cynical with his success as a play- 
wright and hating life around him, Lawrence 
Marvell left London taking with him his 
youngest daughter. On a small island in 
the Mediterranean, he brought her up to 
suit herself, keeping her away from all the 
influences of present day civilization. What 
happened when, at her father’s death, 
Helena Marvell returns to her family in Eng- 
land makes an intriguing story. 

See Booklist 29 : 242 Apr. ’33. 


White, Nelia Gardner. This, my house. 
1933. 307p. Stokes, $2. 


A story of modern family life told from 
the point of view of a father who feels shut 
out from the lives of his children. Unusu- 
ally sensitive to their problems and needs— 
where their mother is hard and unfeeling— 
he finds it difficult to bridge the gap between 
the generations. Yet in a crisis in the lives 
of each of the three he plays a decisive 
part. A story that parallels in many par- 
ticulars Miss Hull’s Hardy perennial. 


Wharton, Edith. Human nature. 
249p. Appleton, $2. 


This volume contains four short stories 
which have appeared in the Ladies Home 
Journal-——The day of the funeral, A glimpse, 
Joy in the house, Diagnosis—and a novelette, 
Her son, which appeared in Scribner’s, Feb. 
1932. The stories prove the title of the 
book with their deep insight. In Her son a 
lonely widow, searching for her lost son on 
the continent, falls into the clutches of a 
group of professional adventurers who suc- 
ceed in living off her while one of them poses 
as her son. 


1933. 


Wilson, Mary Badger. From nine to 
five. 1933. 3803p. Penn, $2. 


Left witheut resources after helping a 
cousin to repay embezzled money, Jane 
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Pendleton goes to New York, becomes a 
stenographer and ultimately finds a husband. 
Satisfactory for light reading in the rental 
collection. 


Western and Mystery 


Connington, J. J. Gold brick 

1933. 310p. Little, $2. 

An exciting mystery story in an unusual 
setting—a tiny island off the Scotch coast. 
Dialect and characters are unusually well 
done. 


island. 


Cunningham, Eugene. Buckaroo. 1933. 


290p. Houghton, $2. 

The story of three Texas Rangers—three 
modern musketeers—who clean up a gang 
of cattle thieves in western Texas. An ex- 
citing and well written western adventure 
story. 


Dilnot, George. The thousandth case. 
1933. 288p. Houghton, $2. 
A successful English murder mystery in 


which character and local color are well 
done. 
Requa, Mark L. Grubstake. 1933. 


3860p. Scribner, $2. 


A novel of early mining days in Nevada 
which, altho the author’s story telling skill 
is not great, gives a good picture of mining 
ways and the methods of staking and holding 
claims. 


Sayers, Dorothy L. Murder must adver- 
tise. 1933. 344p. Harcourt, $2. 


A somewhat complicated, but amusing 
and clever, English mystery story. 


Wade, Henry. The hanging captain. 
1933. 3801p. Harcourt, $2. 


A skillfully written story in which a 
murder is faked as suicide. Logical, with 
the solution well concealed. 


Williams, Valentine and Sims, Dorothy 
R. Fog. 1933. 294p. Houghton, $2. 


A fairly good mystery in which the un- 
easy atmosphere created by the thick fog 
contributes to the effect. 


Children’s Books 


Stories 
Bartlett, Arthur C. Pal. 
Wilde, $1.75. 


The ever appealing theme of the love of 
a boy and a dog is well handled here, and 


1932. 301p. 
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while other elements of the plot may be un- 
convincing, the author’s knowledge of dogs 
carries the story. 


Bjornsoén, Bjornstjerne. Sunny hill. 
1933. 1538p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


The story of Thorbjérn and his love for 
Synn6ve. Fresh as the Norwegian breezes; 
simple and unaffected as the manners of the 
peasants who move through the story. De- 
cidedly the kind of a book we would wish 
our young people to read. 


Brill, Ethel Claire. White brother. 1933. 
250p. illus. Holt, $1.75. 


“A story of the Pontiac uprising told by 
Alan Davidson calied Nekah by the Ojib- 
was.” A young English trader ventures 
among the Indians at Michilimackinac in 
the times before the Revolutionary war. The 
dangers which threaten him are realized by 
Nekah, the half breed Ojibwa boy who begs 
to share his fortunes during the Pontiac up- 
rising. For boys and girls who enjoy Indian 
tales. 


Edmondston, C. M. and Hyde, M. L. F. 
The ragged staff. 1932. 315p. illus. 
Longmans, $2. 

Robin, a page to Warwick the King Maker, 
because of loyalty to his master and love for 
Anna, his master’s daughter, is involved in 
a series of such adventures as could happen 
in England during the War of the Roses, 
with the houses of York and Lancaster striv- 
ing for supremacy. Important historical 
characters and events make this period of 
history vivid to the reader. Older boys and 
girls will enjoy it. 

See Booklist 29:147 Jan. ’33. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Open range. 
1932. 228p. Longmans, $2. 


A fine story of the western plains region 
in the early days of big cattle drives and 
the introduction of barbed wire. Historically 
true and will appeal to boys. 


Hilles, Helen T. Cowboy holiday. 1933. 
219p. Macmillan, $1.75. 917.8 


When the four younger members of the 
Sherwood family go to Arizona for a vaca- 
tion, they find that, in addition to the thrill- 
ing adventures and renewed health, they ac- 
quire an appreciation of true values in life. 
Horses, mountain trails, forest fires, rattle 
snakes and camping trips combine to add 
interest to the story. 


James, Will. All in the day’s riding. 


1933. 251p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


Everyday range life described by a cow- 
boy who can “tell a lie with a grin while 
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making a horse trade but can’t write fic- 
tion.” Will James writes of “the cowboy’s 
riggings, the cowboy today, and why the 
high heels, the big hat and such like, along 
with experiences in narrow escapes that’s all 
in the day’s riding,’ and provides a needed 
balance for the tawdry cowboy fiction so 
much in demand. 


Lindegren, Signe. Ingrid’s holiday. 
1932. 2388p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Left alone one summer without money, 
Ingrid gets herself a job in a factory, and 
finds a new personality within herself. A 
delightfully modern story of a Swedish girl. 


Sowers, Phyllis Ayer. Lin Foo and Lin 
Ching. 1932. 121p. Crowell, $1.50. 


An interesting and convincing picture of 
home life in China by one who knows it well. 
It tells the story of Lin Foo and Lin Ching, 
orphaned brother and sister who run away 
from the home in which they have been 
cruelly treated to find a place for themselves 
as members of a cousin’s family. For 
younger children. 


Children’s Plays 


Fuller, Ethel K. The area door. 1933. 
19p. French, 50c. 791.5 


A charming little puppet play in which a 
parrot helps a girl to elope. Will delight 
adults and children alike. 
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Mildred. Tim the chimney 
1932. 52p. French, 50c. 
812 or 822 


All the efforts of Peter and his nurse, 
Nora, Mr. Hoot the owl and the people of 
the repair shop, fail to make Tim clean and 
shining like Peter, or to persuade him to 
give up his dirty job and free life to live 
with Peter. A delightful fantasy for chil- 
dren. 


Maxey, 
sweep. 


Natural History 


Kenly, Julie Closson. Wild wings. 1933. 
275p. illus. Appleton, $2.50. 598.2 


A most delightful book for young people. 
Beginning with a description of the egg, 
Mrs. Kenly briefly touches on _ prehistoric 
birds, nest building, bird music, then de- 
votes the rest of the book to the habits of 
birds both well-known and strange. The 
book follows closely bird study programs 
for fourth, fifth and sixth grades. Charm- 
ing illustrations add a great deal. 
McCreery, James Lindsay. At the zoo 
and at home. 1932. 160p. Stokes, 
$1.75. 591.5 


The author gives a one to two page ac- 
count of the native life of forty of the ani- 
mals to be found in most large zoo’s but 
with specific reference to the New York 
Zoological Park. Suitable for younger chil- 
dren. It’s chief value lies in the line draw- 
ings done by the author. 
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